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Chapter Eight 

Sudan and the British Empire in the Era 
OF Colonial Dismantlement ( 1946 - 1956 ): 
History Teaching 
IN Comparative Perspective 

Iris Seri-Hersch 


The position of Sudan in the world has recently undergone a dramatic 
change. Since July 9, 2011, there exist legally and politically two Sudans. 
The break-up of the country into two separate states raises complex 
problems of history writing and teaching in the region. Fundamental 
notions such as “Sudan”, “Sudanese history” and “Sudanese nation” need 
to be rethought and redefined. One of the main issues at stake, for scholars 
as well as citizens of Sudan and South Sudan, is the following one: how 
will historians (Sudanese and non-Sudanese alike) write and teachers teach 
about the Sudans from now on? Should they project post-2011 political 
boundaries on earlier times and specify if they deal with the history of 
Sudan, South Sudan, or the entire region? These are questions that a 
number of Sudan scholars have begun to ask.(l) 

This article deals with issues of history writing and teaching in a 
context which, in many ways, is diametrically opposed to the current 
situation: the last decade of colonial rule in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
(1946-1956). After 1946, the territory that had been ruled as two separate 
regions for a quarter of a century (Northern and Southern Sudan) was 
reconstituted as one administrative, political and educational unit. The 
British-dominated Sudan Government undertook the gradual unification of 
two educational systems which had been completely separated since the 
early 20^^ century. The (mainly missionary) Southern school system was 
melded into the (government) Northern school system during the 1950s.(2) 
Thus, we are dealing with a situation in which Sudan was hastily reunited 
in a context of British imperial dismantlement. The decade following 
World War II is a fascinating period if one wishes to reconnect Sudan to 
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the history of the wider British Empire, as is the purpose of this article.(3) 
Despite the enlistment of millions of soldiers from the colonies and the 
grandiloquent discourses of Prime Minister Winston Churchill, the British 
Empire was seriously shaken by the war. The defeat against Japanese 
armies in Singapore and Malaysia (1942), the struggle against (imperialist) 
Nazi Germany, the overt anti-imperialist ideology of Britain’s main ally 
(the USA), and the radicalization of national movements in the colonies 
contributed to weaken the legitimacy and actual power of the Empire. In 
1947, what had hitherto constituted the “jewel of the Crown” became 
independent in the shape of two dominions, India and Pakistan. The future 
of the Empire, however, remained largely uncertain. Under the impulse of 
Arthur Creech-Jones (Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1946-1950) and 
Andrew Cohen (Under-Secretary for African Affairs from 1947), the 
Colonial Office championed what I term “paternalist-progressive” policies 
in British Africa. These policies aimed at improving the social and 
economic conditions of colonized people (in particular through education) 
before granting them self-government. (4) But the Empire suffered 
increasing territorial losses: Burma, Ceylon and Palestine were abandoned 
by the British in 1948. Kenya was agitated by the Mau-Mau revolt from 
1952 onwards. In Egypt, the Free Officers overthrew monarchical rule in 
1952 and established a government that was much less accommodating 
with the ongoing British presence in the Suez Canal zone. At the same 
time, Sudan, which had been officially ruled by an Anglo-Egyptian 
administration since 1899, was the object of a fierce dispute between the 
two Condomini. From 1946 to 1952, Sudan constituted an enduring '"stone 
wair that foiled Anglo-Egyptian negotiations time and again.(5) The dual 
nature of imperial rule in the country had facilitated the development of 
two rival streams of Sudanese nationalism. Sudanese independentists 
aimed at full independence through pragmatic cooperation with the 
British. They were led by the neo-Mahdist political and religious leader 
Sayyid 'Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdl (SAR). By contrast, Sudanese unionists 
advocated a political union between Sudan and Egypt. Led by SAR’s long¬ 
time rival and head of the Khatmiyya Sufi order, Sayyid 'All al-MTrgham, 
they were supported by Egyptian politicians and intellectuals.(6) In these 
circumstances, the future of Sudan was all but predictable. While 
ideological struggles and political uncertainty were at their highest (1946- 
1951), new history curricula and teaching materials were devised for 
Sudanese schools. They were the outcome of joint work by British and 
Northern Sudanese educators who were particularly eager to transform 
history teaching and learning practices in elementary and intermediate 
schools. 
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This article investigates history teaching in post-war Sudan and the 
wider British Empire in comparative perspective. It is meant to contribute 
new insights to the historiographies of both Sudan and the late British 
Empire. History teaching will be analyzed through several key-aspects: 
purposes of school history, curriculum contents, the ideological framing of 
school historical narratives, as well as history teachers and didactics. 
These various dimensions will be related, as far as possible, to the 
particular context of colonial dismantlement in which they existed or were 
deployed. History teaching is the lens through which I shall attempt to 
evaluate the position of Sudan within the late British Empire. But before 
exploring history teaching per se, we need to look at intra-imperial 
educational circulations. The movement of officials, publications and 
experiences between various regions of the Empire, it will be argued, is a 
crucial element for understanding and contextualizing similarities between 
Sudanese school history and school histories that were theorized and 
practiced in other parts of the Empire in the 1946-1956 decade. 

Educational Circulations: Officials, Journals 
and Experiences across the British Empire 

On the lines of Bernard S. Cohn and more recently scholars of “new 
imperial histories”(7), I suggest considering the Empire and the metropole 
within the same analytical framework. In this perspective, officials, 
educational models and personal experiences circulated along multiple 
trajectories; they did not always originate in Britain to end up in the 
colonies. Exchanges, transpositions and adaptations between the colonies 
were equally important. Some specific examples of educational 
movements, exchanges and interactions between Sudan and other British- 
controlled territories will highlight the significance of such circulations in 
the late colonial era. 

The mobility of colonial officials varied from one imperial Service to 
another, and from one period to another. Attached to the Foreign Office 
rather than to the Colonial Office in London, the Sudan Political Service 
(SPS) recruited men for administrative functions. Their career was usually 
limited to Sudan.(8) However, mobility was higher at the upper echelons 
of the British Sudan administration. From 1925 onwards, almost all 
Govemors-General had some previous non-Sudanese colonial experience 
or directly came from another part of the Empire. Sir Geoffrey Archer 
(1925-1926) arrived to Sudan from Uganda; Sir John Maffey (1926-1934) 
from India, where he had been Chief Commissioner of the North-West 
Frontier Province.(9) Sir Stewart Symes (1934-1940) had been Governor 
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of the Palestine North District (1920-1925), Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Palestine (1925-1928), and Governor of Tanganyika 
(1931-1933) before serving in Sudan. Sir Hubert Huddleston (1940-1946) 
had been a military commander in India during the period 1934-1938.(10) 
Upon Sudanese independence (1956), a number of ex-SPS officials 
pursued their imperial career by transferring to the Colonial 
Administrative Service, though a greater number entered the British 
Foreign Office.(ll) 

Officials of the Sudan Department of Education (who were not part of 
the SPS) enjoyed more possibilities of inter-territorial movement than SPS 
members. While some of them had had previous experience in other 
regions of the British Empire before coming to Sudan, others started their 
career in Sudan and went later on to other colonial locations or to the 
Colonial Office in London. Still, other officials encountered Sudan in the 
middle of their imperial career. Figure 1 exemplifies this mobility through 
some specific cases. 


Figure 1: Mobility of Officials of the Sudan Department of Education(12) 


Name 

Function and Location 

Years 

Humphrey 

Education Department, Egypt 

1903-1911 

Bowman 

Education Department, Sudan 

1911-1913 


Director of Education, Iraq 

1918-1920 


Director of Education, Palestine 

1920-1936 

John W. Crowfoot 

Inspector of Education, Egypt 

1909 


Director of Education, Sudan 

1914-1926 


Director of the British School of Archaeology, Jerusalem, 

Palestine 

1926-1935 


Director of the Palestine Exploration Fund 

1945-1950 

Vincent L. Griffiths 

Teacher, St Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur, Uttar Pradesh, India 

ca. 1925-1928 


Teacher, GMC, Khartoum, Sudan 

1929-1931 


Inspector of Education, Sudan 

1931-1934 


Principal, Institute of Education, Bakht er Ruda, Sudan 

1934-1950 

Ina M. Beasley 

English Teacher, Rangoon University, Burma 

1935-1939 


Controller of Girls’ Education, Sudan 

1939-1949 

E. R. J. Hussey 

Teacher, GMC, Khartoum, Sudan 

1908-1912 


District Commissioner, Sudan 

1912-1918 


Inspector of Education, Sudan 

1918-1925 


Director of Education, Uganda 

1925-1929 


Director of Education, Nigeria 

1929-1936 

C. W. M. Cox 

Director of Education, Sudan 

1937-1939 


Educational Adviser to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Britain 

1940-1961 


Educational Adviser, Department of Technical Cooperation, 

Britain 

1961-1964 


Educational Adviser, Ministry of Overseas Development, Britain 

1964-1970 

John A. Bright 

English Teacher, GMC, Khartoum, Sudan 

1939-1945 


English Teacher, Wadi Seidna Secondary School, Sudan 

1945-1949 


Inspector, Institute of Education, Bakht er Ruda, Sudan 

1949-1953 


Chief Inspector, Institute of Education, Bakht er Ruda, Sudan 

1953-1955 


Teachers’ Training Officer, Makerere University College, Uganda 

1956-1965 
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George C. Scott 

Assistant District Commissioner, Sudan 

Inspector of Education, Sudan 

Chief Inspector of Education, Sudan 

Warden, GMC, Khartoum, Sudan 

Assistant Principal, Higher Schools, Khartoum, Sudan 

Educational Research, University College of Khartoum, Sudan 
Director of Education, British Administration, Tripolitania 

1922-1930 

1931 

1932-1933 

1937-1943 

1943-1946 

1946-1949 

1950-1951 

H. F. C. Smith 

History Teacher, Wadi Seidna Secondary School, Sudan 

University of Ibadan, Nigeria 

1949-1955 

1955-1960S 


Many members of the Sudan Department of Education did not have 
professional experience in the wider British Empire. History educators and 
academics such as John A. Haywood, Peter M. Holt, and Alan B. 
Theobald, who played a central role in the reform of school history 
curricula in post-war Sudan, spent their entire “imperial” career in Sudan. 
With regards to the colonial British Empire as a whole, the year 1930 
marked a turning-point in the history of the Colonial Service. Before that 
time, officials were appointed to a particular territory; in most cases, they 
were destined to remain in the same service and territory for the whole of 
their career. Only top officials (governors, chief secretaries, heads of 
department) enjoyed a significant measure of mobility across the 
Empire.(13) In 1930, the Colonial Office decided to unify the Colonial 
Service, with the following outcomes: all officers became eligible for 
transfer on promotion whenever there was a vacancy in another territory; 
they were also liable for transfer should the Colonial Office have required 
it; mobility opportunities considerably increased; moreover, the unified 
Colonial Service generated “a unique pool of knowledge and comparative 
experience”.(14) The Administrative Service was the first to be unified 
(1932). The Education Service was unified in 1937.(15) 

Colonial officials who moved from one territory to the other brought 
with them their experience, ideas and sensibilities. Of course, they were 
not the only medium through which ideas, policies and practices circulated 
within the British Empire. Written publications, in particular reports by the 
Advisory Committee on Education in the Colonies (ACEC)(16) and 
colonial journals, contributed to the extensive dissemination of 
information, models and opinions among colonial educators. Oversea 
Education was a quarterly, semi-official journal published by the ACEC 
from 1929 onwards. Destined to British officials, its main purpose was to 
facilitate '"the exchange of knowledge in educational spheres between the 
colonies'\\l). It included articles on educational experiments and 
practices in various territories, opinions on educational theories and their 
application in the field, overviews of the latest educational developments 
in individual countries, and reviews of recent books. As will be seen 
below. Oversea Education is a central source for investigating history 
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teaching in the post-war British Empire. Under the editorship of W. E. F. 
Ward (1946-1963), the journal offered its audience a majority of articles 
on Africa (60%).(18) After World War II, several new colonial journals 
were launched, with a special emphasis on education and “development” 
issues: Mass Education Bulletin, Community Development Bulletin, and 
Corona were all established in 1949. 

Despite the fact that Sudan was not a colonial territory de jure, it was 
not excluded from the pages of these journals. On the contrary, the 
educational work of Bakht er Ruda (such was the name commonly given 
to Sudan’s Institute of Education, derived from its location) was repeatedly 
echoed in colonial journals and publications. In 1946 and 1947, Oversea 
Education published articles on mass education projects in Sudan. Later 
issues included notes on the Southern Sudanese publication bureau and 
Women’s Clubs in Sudan.(19) In the early 1950s, Oversea Education 
offered reviews of books authored by Sudan educators, namely Vincent L. 
Griffiths, 'Abd al-Rahman 'All Taha (ARAL) and John A. Bright.(20) In 
its second issue. Corona, the journal of the Colonial Service, devoted part 
of the editorial (by Creech-Jones) and an article (by a Sudan educator) to 
literacy campaigns in Northern Sudan.(21) Creech-Jones presented the 
literacy campaigns as a model of community development project to be 
followed in other regions of British Africa. The Mass Education Bulletin 
also exposed adult education projects carried on in Sudan from 1944 to 
1950.(22) 

The concept of “education for citizenship” such as it was developed by 
Griffiths and ARAT in Sudan was well appreciated in British colonial 
circles. In a report titled Education for Citizenship in Africa (1948), the 
ACEC included a text by Griffiths on Bakht er Ruda projects in this 
field.(23) The reform of Sudanese elementary education that took place 
between 1934 and 1950 was not overlooked. Although officially not 
covering Sudan, a report on African education co-edited by the Colonial 
Office and the Nuffield Foundation in 1953 devoted a few lines to Bakht 
er Ruda. The study group in charge of East and Central Africa noted '‘the 
excellent work done in the Sudan by V. L. Griffiths at Bakht-er-Ruda 
Training College'\(24) The Sudanese model, it was contended, would help 
train African primary teachers to become familiar with activity methods 
and introduce them in their teaching. 


History Teaching in the Era of Colonial Dismantlement 

Bearing in mind intra-imperial educational circulations, we move to 
the core issue of history teaching. This section offers comparative insights 
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into several aspects of school history in post-war Sudan and the wider 
British Empire. The regions I have selected for the study include territories 
of various administrative and political statuses within the Empire: colonial 
dependencies in British Africa (Uganda, North Rhodesia, Nigeria), a semi¬ 
independent country (Egypt), a newly-independent country (India), and the 
metropole itself (Britain). This selection is based on a combination of 
several criteria: 

(a) geographical, cultural or administrative similarities with the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan; 

(b) the indigenous origins of the bulk of the population; 

(c) their political, economic, demographical or symbolical importance 
within the British Empire; 

(d) the accessibility of relevant source-material. 

The sources used here do not allow for a systematic or comprehensive 
comparative analysis. One major problem is the lack of detailed 
information for every school level in each of the territories under review. 
Another difficulty lies in the gap between prescription and real practice, 
and the fragmented nature of accessible data on both these dimensions in 
the various countries considered. However partial, the material I have 
consulted allows to highlight a number of significant, at times intriguing, 
similarities between Sudan and other British imperial locations. While 
focusing on some key-facets of history teaching, I try to maintain as 
precisely as possible the distinction between written prescriptions and real 
practices in schools. 


Why Teach History? 

Still debated today in educational circles, the purposes of history 
teaching were the subject of fascinating discussions in the post-war British 
Empire. These purposes need to be considered against the political, 
ideological and educational dynamics of late colonial times. Indeed, the 
fact that the political and moral legitimacy of the Empire had been 
increasingly questioned since the war (within colonized societies, colonial 
administrations and metropolitan public life)(25) certainly affected the 
ways in which educators and teachers thought about the aims of history 
teaching. Discussions on this issue involved textbook authors, teacher¬ 
training officers, history teachers, university scholars and editors of 
educational journals. The purposes of history teaching were more or less 
normative depending on whom enunciated them and in what kind of 
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publication (textbooks, reports, journal articles). Hence, the purposes we 
examine in this section include not only official and recommended aims of 
history teaching, but also observed and even contested aims. 

The purposes of history teaching such as they were formulated by 
educators and textbook authors in late colonial Sudan had striking, though 
different, echoes in colonial British Africa and early-independence India. 
In both Sudan and British Africa, history lessons were designed to allow 
the pupils to develop a sense of historical time and a better understanding 
of the causes of historical changes.(26) They also aimed at training pupils 
to form moral judgments on the past. Moreover, history teaching was 
attributed an important civic function: it was meant to help educating the 
citizens of the independent states that were expected to emerge across the 
African continent in a more or less distant future. In Sudan, the mixed 
British-Northern Sudanese team in charge of the new elementary history 
curricula formulated this purpose in the following terms (1949): history 
lessons were supposed to '"satisfy the need of the Sudanese boy to know the 
history of his country''; by using maps, pictures and historical summaries, 
the elementary teacher had to educate "the man of the future", a man able 
to express his opinions in a clear, daring and thoughtful way.(27) At the 
secondary level, the (British) head of the Gordon Memorial College 
considered in the early 1940s that the main purpose of history teaching 
was to "provide the future Sudanese citizens with useful facts and 
exercises"(2^). A decade later, the (again British) chairman of the history 
panel in the Sudan Examinations Council stressed that Sudan, which was 
about to become an independent nation, "urgently requires of its educated 
citizens an understanding of {...) power politics in international relations 
which can only be achieved by a thorough grounding in modern 
history".{29) The civic aim of history teaching had also gained increased 
significance across British Africa since the 1930s and 1940s. Ward, the 
editor of Oversea Education (1946-1963) and a colonial educator who had 
played a central role in developing history syllabuses in Ghana in the 
1930s, reported in 1956 that history teachers expected their lessons, among 
other things, to "provide a foundation for responsible citizenship"{30). In 
Uganda and Northern Rhodesia, the connection between history teaching 
and citizenship was present in the discourses of teachers of that time, 
albeit with a more elitist meaning. Secondary history teachers saw their 
task as one of educating an African elite that would be able both to 
"fertilise" the local society and govern the country.(31) 

Sudanese school history shared different purposes with its Indian 
counterpart. Two of them are of particular interest here: the broadening of 
intellectual and cultural horizons and the training of critical thinking. In 
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Sudan, the first aim was emphasized at both elementary and intermediate 
levels of education (children aged 7 to 15). The designers of the 
elementary history syllabus hoped that by studying the history of human 
inventions and discoveries, young Sudanese boys would feel they had 
“inherited a world legacy'' beyond the specific heritage of their “homeland 
[watan]” and “culture [thaqafa]”(32). History as a way of developing 
critical thinking appeared at later stages. In a handbook for intermediate 
teachers, Peter M. Holt (an inspector of education at the time) presented 
history as a means to train the pupils’ character, which in his view 
amounted to the fostering of intellectual honesty and critical thinking.(33) 
In early postcolonial India, the head of the teachers training college at 
Calcutta, Kshetrapal D. Ghose, produced a handbook unequivocally titled 
“Creative Teaching of History” (1951). He repeatedly stated in its pages 
that one of the main purposes of history teaching was to widen the mental 
horizons of the pupils in order to cultivate tolerance towards other peoples 
and nations. Condemning narrowly patriotic aims advocated by some 
parents and teachers, Ghose suggested that history could foster what he 
termed “the higher kind of patriotism"(34), namely an international 
outlook and the sense of a world common heritage. Such a universalist 
ideal was very close to the views of late colonial Sudan educators such as 
Griffiths, Holt and Salih Muhammad Salih. Interestingly, Ghose included 
critical thinking in a number of skills and attitudes that could be practiced 
through the study of history and that pupils would find useful later in real 
life. Together with memorization, imagination, clear expression and 
logical argumentation, the impartial correlation of facts and critical 
thinking(35) were highly valued by history educators in both Sudan and 
India in the post-war decade. 

The purposes of history teaching were in no way better defined in the 
metropole than in the (ex-)colonies; quite the contrary was true. 
Throughout the first half of the 20^^ century, Britain’s decentralized 
educational policy had contributed to the heterogeneity of history teaching 
across the country. There existed no single, nation-wide history syllabus 
with clearly stated aims. When it came to matters of curriculum, the 
British Board of Education was limited to providing general directions and 
suggestions to teachers.(36) In 1943, an official report on secondary 
education noted that from all school subjects except for English, history 
admitted the most varied interpretations among teachers. In the midst of 
World War II, British secondary schools were confronted with 
fundamental issues pertaining to the very purposes of history teaching: 
what were these purposes? Were they the same for all pupils? How could 
history, along with geography, contribute to the education of members of a 
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democracy?(37) Whatever these goals were, the writers of the report 
argued, they played a key-role in determining the historical content and 
teaching methods used in schools. 

Curriculum Contents 

The second issue that obviously comes to mind when investigating 
history teaching is the question of content: what kind of history was 
prescribed and/or taught in schools to serve certain definite (or indefinite) 
ends? Here “kind” of history refers to the societies and cultures covered by 
the syllabi and textbooks rather than to more technical categorizations of 
history {e.g. political, social or economic history). Applied to late colonial 
and early postcolonial contexts, the question of contents is fascinating 
because it allows for a reappraisal of long-lived reductionist visions of 
relations of power and knowledge in (post)colonial educational 
settings.(38) The connection between the kind of history that was - or 
deemed suitable to be - taught and its domesticating or emancipating 
potential for colonized societies was not an obvious one; it was interpreted 
differently by various actors in different locations at different times, from 
Lord Lugard in Nigeria in the early 1920s(39) to Holt in Sudan in the late 
1940s. From among local, regional, national, and what I term “translocal” 
history, what kinds of history were included in and excluded from the 
curricula and to what extent? What was translocal history about, i.e. what 
meaning did it take in Sudan and other (ex-)territories of the British 
Empire at this post-war critical juncture? 

In Sudan as well as in Uganda and Northern Rhodesia, the prescribed 
and taught secondary history syllabi usually favoured a history that was 
translocal. Although its meaning varied from one place to another 
(sometimes from one school to another), it was most often equated with 
English and European history. In the Sudanese case, there was a 
significant gap between the secondary history syllabus such as it was 
discussed in 1944-1945 in official circles and effective implementation in 
schools from 1948 to 1955. In October 1944, Holt had suggested a course 
that focused on Middle Eastern history from the appearance of Islam to 
World War I. A few months later, this syllabus was subject to heated 
discussions within the History Advisory Committee in charge of 
curriculum revisions. One of the issues at stake was the respective 
positions of world history, European history, Islamic history, and Sudanese 
history in the secondary syllabus.(40) Divergences of opinions were such 
that the difficult task of defining the contents of the history syllabus was 
left to a future committee. In practice, however, Sudan’s secondary schools 
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offered different history courses at least until 1956 (see appendix 1 
p.***).(41) In most schools, the teaching of Ottoman history and the 
modem Middle East was neglected to the benefit of ancient Mediterranean 
history, early Islamic history, European history from the Renaissance to 
modem times and international relations from 1871 to 1939. Some schools 
taught ancient or modem Sudanese history, but this topic was 
quantitatively weak: it never amounted to more than one fifth of the total 
four-year secondary history syllabus.(42) Holt, who had strongly 
advocated the teaching of Middle Eastern history in Sudanese secondary 
schools, ended up publishing a textbook of English and European history 
to be used in these schools.(43) The gap between official and taught 
curricula can be explained by three main factors: 

(1) the constraints set by the School Certificate Examination, whose 
history exam focused on modem international relations rather than 
Ottoman history(44); 

(2) the nationality and qualifications of secondary teachers, most of 
whom were British that were knowledgeable in English and 
European history. It seems that even the Sudanese teachers 
(comparatively smaller in number) were more competent in 
European history than in Sudanese or Ottoman history(45); 

(3) the volatile and still experimental nature of the secondary history 
syllabus. 

In Uganda, the history curriculum that was generally taught in African 
secondary schools in the late 1940s and early 1950s was organized around 
a core of British imperial history. A few lessons on local history and 
English social history completed the picture.(46) F. Musgrove, a British 
teacher working at Nyakasura school (Fort Portal), argued for the 
replacement of imperial history with English and European history. In his 
opinion, the latter was more useful and relevant for the young Ugandan 
generation, who was less interested in the growth of the British Empire 
than in its dismantlement. Europe, and in particular Britain, could and 
should serve as a model of civilization for Africa, in a similar way as 
Ancient Greece had served as a model for Renaissance Europe.(47) In 
fact, the kind of change advocated by Musgrove (the substitution of British 
imperial history with English and European history) took place in 
Northern Rhodesia a few years later. Until 1954, the history curriculum 
taught at Munali secondary school (Lusaka) included ancient history 
(prehistory, the development of communications and trade, the invention 
of writing, the growth of religion), modem African history (Africa in the 
old colonial system, the abolition of the slave trade and slavery, the 
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exploration and partition of Africa in the late 19^^ century) and British 
imperial history (the industrial and agrarian revolutions in Britain, the 
historical development of self-governing countries and dependencies in the 
Commonwealth with case studies of South Africa and Northern Rhodesia). 
In 1954, the history of the British Empire and Commonwealth was 
replaced with British and European history: the latter was deemed more 
relevant to young Africans and could be taught with the help of '"excellent' 
and easily accessible textbooks.(48) 

The data I have for post-war Nigeria is more fragmented, but it is clear 
that English and European history dominated the primary curriculum. In 
1952, a set of textbooks for the 5*^ and 6^^ primary grades was published in 
London.(49) This history course started from the origins of the solar 
system and ended with the history of Nigeria under British rule. In- 
between it dealt with the Greek and Roman Empires, the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, the great discoveries, the slave trade, the 
agrarian and industrial revolutions in England and the abolition of 
slavery.(50) Nigerian local history, however, was not totally absent from 
post-war school programs. In 1953, a British teacher set up a “school 
antiquities society” in a Nigerian school, which gave pupils the 
opportunity to investigate local history, collect material artefacts, written 
documents and oral sources for the school museum, and practice historical 
research. Between 1953 and 1958, society members (pupils) took part in 
visits to historical sites, listened to academic conferences, gathered sources 
and archived them, and organized an exhibition of photographs and 
reproductions of local antiquities.(51) 

All in all, English and European history was predominant in history 
curricula that were prescribed and taught in secondary (but not always 
elementary or primary) schools across Sudan and British Africa in the 
post-war decade. This reality should not be interpreted in overtly 
deterministic terms, as reflecting a well-planned agenda by the colonizers 
to colonize the mind of local, subjugated populations. It stemmed from 
ideological as well as pragmatic considerations, where the feeling of 
European superiority often combined with a sincere -though deeply 
paternalist- care for African political aspirations, and where the limits set 
by the Cambridge School Certificate and the availability of suitable 
teachers and textbooks also played a significant role. As Philip S. 
Zachemuk has neatly demonstrated for Nigeria, debates over history 
curricula and educational issues did not oppose a supposedly unified front 
of African nationalists to presumably united British imperialists; both sides 
were divided on the type of education and kind of history they judged 
appropriate for Africans. Perhaps to speak of an “alliance”(52) of British 
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“romantics” and African cultural nationalists championing the study of 
local, African history as against Eurocentric views (that prevailed among 
most government officials and members of the African intelligentsia) is to 
overstate the case, but this is certainly closer to historical realities than 
general and excessively theoretical assumptions about the taken-for- 
granted coherence, homogeneity and effectiveness of European 
imperial/colonial power in the field of knowledge production and 
education.(53) 

What did Sudan share with the nearly independent and independent 
“jewels of the Crown”, Egypt and India, in terms of curriculum contents? 
In monarchical Egypt (1922-1952) and still after the Free Officers’ 
revolution, Egyptian history syllabi gave pre-eminence to Egyptian history 
from Pharaonic times to the 20^^ century. In 1945-1956, more than two 
thirds of the official history curriculum for Egyptian public schools 
(twelve years of education) were devoted to the history of Egypt (see 
appendix 2 p.***). The remaining part of the course dealt with Islamic, 
Ottoman, ancient Mediterranean, and European modem history. The latter 
was reserved for the small elite attending secondary schools.(54) At the 
end of World War II, the Sudanese and Egyptian history syllabi both 
included a significant amount of Islamic and Ottoman history, albeit in 
different proportions (Sudan: about one third of the entire history 
syllabus/Egypt: about one fifth).(55) 

Highly differentiating them was the balance between local and 
translocal history. In the Sudanese syllabus, translocal (European and 
Islamic) history quantitatively exceeded Sudanese history. By contrast, the 
Egyptian syllabus was dominated by local (Egyptian) history. What can 
partly account for this difference is the political-legal status of each 
territory and the nationality of the men in charge of the education 
department or ministry in each country. Until 1956, Sudan was legally an 
Anglo-Egyptian territory and nearly a British colony for all practical ends. 
Until 1954 the department of education was headed by a British 
director(56); the Institute of Education, one of whose main missions was 
the reform of school curricula and the production of textbooks, was headed 
by a British educator until 1955. Officials responsible for designing 
history syllabi and writing related textbooks were British and Northern 
Sudanese. The situation in Egypt was significantly different: the British 
protectorate had been removed and the country officially declared 
independent in 1922, although it did not enjoy full sovereignty until the 
departure of the last British troops from the Suez Canal zone in 1956. But 
the Egyptian ministry of education had been in Egyptian hands under 
British occupation (at least since the 1890s). Its actual power, which was 
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first limited by the presence of British advisers, was reinforced after the 
establishment of monarchical rule in 1922.(57) The availability of books 
and textbooks dealing respectively with Sudanese and Egyptian history is 
another crucial factor that certainly played a part in limiting the teaching 
of local history in one case and allowing it to a large extent in the another. 

In early postcolonial India, the history syllabi prescribed by Ghose 
(1951) achieved a balance between local and translocal history. In 
quantitative terms, Indian history on the one hand, and English and 
“world” history (mainly European and American history) on the other, 
were given an equal importance (see appendix 3 p.***).(58) Colonial 
Sudan shared with independent India a concept that was absent from 
Egyptian school history, that of world history. In Sudan as in India, it was 
a nebulous notion rather than a well-defined concept: “world history” was 
sometimes used to refer to a long-ago type of universal history, sometimes 
to the ancient civilizations of the Mediterranean Basin and the Middle 
East, sometimes to the modem history of Europe and the United States. It 
gave elementary and intermediate syllabi a legitimizing aura that made 
much sense in the aftermath of World War II atrocities. Particularly 
interesting is the fact that world history underwent an indigenization 
process in each case. In the Sudanese curriculum, Muslim historical 
figures such as the caliphs Omar and Hamn al-Rashid, Saladin, Sultan 
Mehmet II and Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk were included in a list of '‘leaders 
of world history'' (First year intermediate).(59) In India the same 
phenomenon occurred with Buddha (Siddharta Gautama), Candragupta 
and Ashoka.(60) Moreover, with regards to world history as the history of 
mankind, educators in Sudan and India based their recommendations on a 
common set of references, namely works by British and Dutch historians 
published in the 1920s.(61) 

As mentioned before, history teaching in Britain was to a large extent 
decentralized. In 1943, the Norwood Committee issued several 
recommendations regarding the contents of the history curriculum. It was 
suggested to keep British history as the central core of the course and 
offer, from time to time, insights from wider history. At the secondary 
level, the first three grades should be devoted to pre-modem English 
history. In the upper grades, teachers should focus on the "history of 
Britain at home and overseas" from the late nineteenth century 
onwards.(62) According to the Committee, it was only in the sixth grade 
that "real historical study" began. Recommended topics included current 
events, public affairs, a survey of the British Commonwealth, questions of 
international relations, and the history of other nations. At this stage, the 
educators believed, history teaching could contribute to the growth of an 
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'‘informed democracf \(63) To what extent did British school history in 
the 1950s dwell on or overlook those prescriptions? The 1952 official 
history syllabus for secondary schools was indeed dominated by British 
metropolitan history and included European history in the fourth and fifth 
grades (see appendix 4 p.***). Imperial history was relegated to a minor 
position. In the field, history teaching was characterized by local 
variations; the number of studied topics and their particular treatment were 
subjected to considerable variations from one school to another.(64) 

From the above analysis it is clear that the balance between local 
(national) and translocal history in official/prescribed syllabi was wholly 
different in post-war Sudan and Britain. Sudanese history did not occupy 
the first position in Sudanese curricula whereas British history obviously 
dominated metropolitan curricula. Such a difference probably reflected 
metropolitan hierarchies of knowledge that were exported or reproduced 
throughout the Empire. Asymmetric power relations inherent to colonial 
situations were manifest in the field of school history. Left largely 
unquestioned, these hierarchies seemed self-evident to metropolitan and 
colonial educators (both British and Sudanese) working in the 1940s and 
1950s: a young Englishman could very well live without knowing 
anything about Sudanese or imperial history, while a Sudanese teenager 
had a lot to gain from an extensive knowledge of Middle Eastern, 
European and English history. Such knowledge could help him lead his 
country towards the club of "modern'\ "enlightened' and "progressive" 
independent nations.(65) 

Along the spectrum stretching from local to translocal history, then, it 
was India, the freshly independent, hitherto most valued territory of the 
British Empire, which stood in the middle-way. Sudan, Uganda, Northern 
Rhodesia and Nigeria (in short, British Africa) stood at the “translocal” 
end while Egypt and Britain occupied the “local” extremity. This broad 
comparison should not lead us into thinking that local and national forms 
of history were not taught in Sudan and British Africa after World War II, 
especially in the lower school grades (where the number of pupils was 
much higher than in secondary schools); local or national history was just 
quantitatively less significant than translocal history. 

Figure 2: Configuration of prescribed types of history in Sudan and the British 
Empire (1946-1956) 
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The Ideological Framing of Historical Narratives 

The question of how history was taught, both at the ideological and 
didactic levels, is as important as what history was prescribed and actually 
taught. This section suggests a comparative analysis of how narratives of 
local (national) history were ideologically framed in Sudan, Egypt and 
India. Information on the different territories of British Africa is 
unfortunately too fragmentary for these regions to be included in the 
analysis. Late colonial Sudan and nearly-independent Egypt presented a 
curious similarity: they both offered their pupils a “nationalist” and more 
or less anti-imperialist reading of local history. One may briefly review 
these historical narratives before reflecting on the contextual reasons for 
their formulation. 

Elaborated in the years 1947-1949, the Sudanese history curriculum for 
the fourth elementary grade focused entirely on the history of Sudan, from 
the coming of the Arabs in ancient times to the establishment of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Condominium at the turn of the twentieth century. In the 
teachers’ handbook, half of the thirty lessons were devoted to the 
Mahdiyya (1881-1898), a period of Sudanese independence within an 
Islamic Mahdist state.(66) This already indicates the centrality of that 
particular era in the mind of Sudan’s late colonial educators.(67) The 
Ottoman-Egyptian regime (1820-1881) that had preceded the Mahdiyya 
was depicted as a foreign and oppressive occupation; it was pejoratively 
described as an ‘Hmperialist/coloniar venture {isti war).(68) By contrast, 
the Mahdiyya was mostly represented as an indigenous liberation 
movement pursuing legitimate goals. The vocabulary used in the school 
text was a modem, nationalist, at times quasi-anachronistic lexicon. The 
Mahdist revolution was referred to as a '‘religious national predication 
[da'wa dlniyya wataniyya]” and a "holy war [jihM]” aiming at "liberating 
the country [tahrTr al-watan]”.(69) Government (that is, Ottoman- 
Egyptian) troops were designated as the "enemies [a'da’]”. The teacher 
was invited to use symbolical means that would transform the Mahdiyya 
into a site of memory of independentist Sudanese nationalism. Evoking the 
beginning of the Mahdist movement, the teacher was supposed to ask the 
pupils: "Where is Aba Island in relation to our school?''{ltd) Let us 
imagine elementary pupils from various parts of Sudan pointing at Aba 
Island (White Nile): the birthplace of Mahdism would symbolically 
become the spiritual epicentre of a modem Sudanese nation in-the-making. 
Historical plays, a central didactic tool in Sudanese post-war elementary 
history teaching, were also used to cultivate a positive image of the 
Mahdiyya. The topic of the 4^^ grade final play was the fall of El Obeid to 
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the Mahdists (1883). In the script, Ottoman-Egyptian rule was fiercely 
condemned and the Mahdiyya highly praised. Everything opposed the 
good Mahdl (an indigenous, modest, moral and wise leader) to the bad 
governor of Kordofan, Muhammad Sa'Td (a foreign, fat, arrogant, stupid 
and short-sighted man who had earned the ridiculous nickname '"bag of 
beans [jirab al-ful]”).(71) 

Nevertheless not all Mahdist episodes were showed in such an 
apologetic light. The siege of Khartoum by Mahdist forces (1884-1885), 
for instance, was described from the perspective of British general Charles 
G. Gordon. Rather than '‘ansdr'' (a laudatory term used by the Mahdists 
and neo-Mahdists themselves, present in most parts of the text), the 
MahdI’s followers were designated by the term '‘dardwTsK' (a derogatory 
term in this specific context).(72) Exemplifying the complex and 
heterogeneous nature of school texts produced by and under a colonial 
government, this combination of different, even conflicting, perspectives 
should be understood in the light of the variety of sources used to write the 
text. Indeed, J. A. Haywood and M. S. Salih relied on accounts of 
European prisoners of the Mahdist state (Joseph Ohrwalder and Rudolf 
Slatin), on a historical study by a Lebanese officer working for the 
Egyptian military intelligence (Na'um Shuqayr), as well as on a much later 
work by a Sudanese historian (Mekki Shibeika).(73) 

Overall, however, the fourth grade elementary history handbook 
offered a positive, even laudatory, picture of the Mahdiyya. This may seem 
surprising given the fact that the Mahdist state had been a historical enemy 
of the British. The death of Gordon at Khartoum (1885) had made him into 
a national hero and martyr for successive generations of Britons. It was 
under the supervision of a British general (Horatio Kitchener) that Anglo- 
Egyptian troops had fought and destroyed the Sudanese Mahdist state in 
1896-1899. Moreover, the historical survey that was served to every new 
British recruit in the Sudan Political Service sacralized the memory of 
Gordon while diabolizing the “tyrannical” rule of Khalifa 'Abdullahi, the 
MahdT’s successor.(74) One may see in a moment how Sudanese school 
historical narratives were shaped by more immediate political and strategic 
circumstances in the post-war years. 

In monarchical Egypt, school historical narratives were framed in such 
a way as to foster a feeling of national pride and belonging. Emphasis was 
put on two particular periods in Egyptian history. Pharaonic Egypt and the 
rule of Mehmet Ali (1805-1848).(75) Pharaonic Egypt was represented as 
a regional power that had succeeded in assuring commercial, technological 
and cultural dominance over her neighbours thanks to her one-man system 
of government and her military might. The Ottoman era (1517-1882) was 
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not considered as one bloc in primary history textbooks. The first three 
centuries were depicted as a dark ‘‘Turkish'' period that was tantamount to 
a foreign domination of Egypt. Like the Romans 1500 years earlier, the 
Ottomans had only brought evils to the country: poverty, economic 
disparities, ignorance and the distortion of religion.(76) The disasters of 
the Ottoman era had been followed by a golden age that had witnessed the 
emergence of modem Egypt. Mehmet Ali was the main protagonist of this 
scenario in both primary and secondary textbooks. He was presented as the 
founder of modem Egypt, who had managed to elevate his country to the 
rank of the strongest European powers of the time. His political, military 
and economic ventures had all benefitted the Egyptian people, Muslims as 
well as Copts. The new army he had set up symbolized the unity of the 
Egyptian nation. The exploits of Mehmet Ali were said to have both 
reflected and contributed to “Egyptian patriotism [al-wataniyya al- 
misriyya]”(77). Such history lessons encouraged Egyptian pupils to 
believe that Mehmet Ali, as an heir to Pharaonic Egypt, had achieved the 
renaissance of a united Egyptian nation in modem times. The 1952 Free 
Officers’ revolution did not affect Egyptian school historical narratives in 
any deep way. Indeed, the picture of the overthrown king (Farouk) did not 
cover the new textbooks that were hastily produced in the wake of the 
revolution. In the revised curricula the relative importance of Pharaonic 
Egypt was reduced to the benefit of modem Egyptian history. However the 
scansions of Egyptian history such as they had appeared in the old 
textbooks remained unchanged. The role of the Egyptian people in the key 
events of Egyptian history was simply emphasized: the people had 
controlled their own destiny for a long time and it was they who had 
brought Mehmet Ali to power in order to achieve national unification.(78) 
Hence, at the very time young Sudanese pupils encountered the 
Ottoman-Egyptian occupation of Sudan as a foreign invasion and an 
oppressive regime, their Egyptian comrades learnt that the conquest was 
undertaken for wholly legitimate reasons: expelling a group of people who 
had “obstmcted” Mehmet All’s reforms (the Mamluks) and guaranteeing 
sufficient irrigation for Egypt through the control of the upper Nile.(79) 
One can see how “nationalisf ’ framings of local (national) history led to 
quite opposite results in Sudan and Egypt: in one case school historical 
narratives offered a very dark representation of modem Egypt as an 
imperialist, occupying power; in the other case school texts were 
dominated by highly apologetic representations of Egypt in ancient and 
modem history. Perhaps more interesting are the contextual reasons 
underlying these “nationalisf ’ readings of history in each of the two cases. 
In Egypt state educators were busy fostering an Egyptian national 
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consciousness well before the country had reached full sovereignty and 
independence from the British, that is from the 1930s onwards.(80) In 
Sudan the anti-Egyptian “nationalist” interpretation of Sudanese history 
was part of a wider attempt by the British-dominated Sudan Government 
to thwart Egyptian ambitions in the Nile Valley. Indeed, in late 1945 the 
Egyptian government had requested to renegotiate the 1936 Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty. In the following years, negotiations between Egypt and 
Britain on two main issues (the evacuation of British troops from the Suez 
Canal zone and the political status of Sudan) repeatedly failed because of 
divergences on the “Sudan Question”. In late 1946, the highly ambivalent 
Sidqi-Bevin protocol, which recognized at once Sudanese-Egyptian unity 
under the Egyptian crown and the duty of the Condomini to prepare the 
Sudanese people for self-government, put a final blow to Anglo-Egyptian 
discussions. In July 1947 Egypt tried to internationalize the dispute by 
referring the Sudan issue to the United Nations. The move produced no 
results. Amidst increasing political tensions, the British authorities in 
Khartoum sought to weaken the ideology of the Nile Valley unity 
(advocated by Egyptian politicians and an influential stream of Sudanese 
nationalists) and gain the support of Northern Sudanese elites through a 
triple strategy: 

(1) by overtly positioning themselves in favour of Sudanese 
independence; 

(2) by making significant political concessions to the Sudanese neo- 
Mahdist, pro-independence camp;(81) 

(3) by uniting the Northern and Southern Sudan, which had been 
administrated separately since the 1920s. 

The period when the fourth elementary grade history handbook was 
written (1947-1949) coincided with the polarization of British and 
Egyptian positions on the Sudan issue. Against the background of a heated 
political and ideological struggle between pro-independence and pro-union 
camps, the history curriculum was probably meant to revive an old but 
shaky alliance between the Sudan Government and independentist, mainly 
neo-Mahdist, Sudanese political forces.(82) 

Whereas not-yet-independent countries such as Sudan and Egypt 
offered their pupils “nationalisf ’ readings of history, postcolonial India 
still provided her pupils with “colonial” interpretations of history fifteen 
years after independence. According to recent studies by Indian scholars, 
history textbooks used in the 1950s until the mid-1960s reproduced British 
colonial conceptions of Indian history.(83) What were these conceptions? 
They were based on a religious periodization of Indian history. Since the 
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early nineteenth century British historians had divided the Indian past 
according to the religion of ruling dynasties. Thus Indian history was 
organized in Hindu, Islamic and British successive periods.(84) The Hindu 
era, which had witnessed the growth of an Aryan civilization (from the 
Sanskrit word drya for “noble”), was considered as the golden age of 
Indian history. In this British historiography Hindu and Muslim 
communities were reduced to clearly defined entities that had been 
antagonistic since the Middle Ages and could not be reconciled in the 
modem era.(85) This body of “colonial” literature is seen by some as 
being responsible for planting the seeds of the Indian “communal 
historiography” that bloomed just after independence.(86) Not 
surprisingly, colonial historians produced interpretations of Indian history 
that sought to legitimize the British occupation of the subcontinent. Rulers 
who had predated the coming of the British were depicted as despotic, 
intolerant and extremely cmel. Indian society was represented as a 
barbaric society plagued by injustice, disease, and violent inter-communal 
conflicts between Hindus and Muslims. In this perspective, British 
imperial domination had brought a pax britannica relying on justice, 
efficient government and a healthy economy.(87) Indian history textbooks 
were subjected to a revision process only from the 1960s onwards.(88) 

These examples from Sudan, Egypt and India show that the ideological 
framing of school historical narratives produced in colonial or postcolonial 
contexts cannot be taken for granted a priori. A careful examination of 
primary sources may reveal, as is the case here, intriguing discrepancies 
between the timing of political decolonization and the decolonization of 
historical narratives. Depending on specific political, ideological, 
educational and financial circumstances, the decolonization or 
nationalization of school texts could sometimes precede the achievement 
of political independence. In other cases it took almost a generation until 
“colonial” textbooks were revised or replaced with new books.(89) 

History Teachers and Didactics 

The last section of this comparative study focuses on how history was 
taught, didactically speaking, and by whom. Information on teachers and 
didactics is particularly scattered and uneven, that is why one must 
concentrate on salient convergences rather than divergences (which are 
less obvious to uncover) between Sudan and other territories within the 
(ex-)British Empire. Egypt will be almost absent from this discussion 
because of missing data. 
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With regard to history teachers the situation was similar in Northern 
Sudan and other regions of British Africa. Whereas the teaching of 
elementary and primary history courses was left to local, “native” teachers, 
the teaching of secondary history courses was often the preserve of British 
teachers. Colonial sources mention the recurrent lack of qualified 
indigenous teachers as the main reason for employing British staff in 
secondary schools.(90) Hence, the composition of the teaching staff 
reflected the social stratification that accompanied hierarchies of 
knowledge and know-how in African colonial contexts. Teachers’ 
nationalities affected the type of history that was taught in schools, as well 
as how it was taught. In Sudan, and probably elsewhere in colonial Africa, 
British teachers tended to teach English and European history because they 
were most familiar with it.(91) In Omdurman ahliyya (private) secondary 
school Sudanese history had to be temporarily removed from the fourth 
grade history course in 1954 because the school lacked a qualified 
Sudanese instructor to teach this subject.(92) 

Real teaching situations in secondary schools were quite similar in 
Sudan and other British African territories. Oral presentations by teachers, 
note-taking by pupils, and class discussions were among the most 
commonly used teaching and learning methods. Didactic materials such as 
textbooks, images, maps and film strips were used to various degrees 
according to availability and perceived suitability in each country, region, 
or school. In Sudan secondary schools, for instance, historical atlases, wall 
maps, images, pictures and film strips (all of European or American 
origin) were frequently used in the years 1948-1955.(93) H. F. C. Smith, 
the chairman of the history panel in the Sudan Examinations Council, 
deplored the fact that most of this material did not pertain to African, 
Middle Eastern or Sudanese history. He therefore advocated the local 
production of historical atlases, wall maps and film strips that suited the 
Sudanese history curriculum.(94) In Munali secondary school (Lusaka, 
Northern Rhodesia), history teaching took the form of oral lessons with 
'‘plenty of questions'' and "some answers". Various didactic materials were 
accessible to teachers and students: history books in the school library, 
illustrations taken from Pictorial Education, and film strips. One teacher, 
James Hadfield, had found the following strips especially useful for his 
teaching: strips on the French Revolution, Napoleon, changes of European 
frontiers from the early nineteenth to the mid-twentieth century, and the 
making of modem Germany. (95) In the articles he wrote for Oversea 
Education, Uganda-based secondary history teacher Musgrove did not 
elaborate on classroom real situations. He just criticized the "dead 
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catalogue of one-thing-after-another which is now [1951] presented as 
history'\{96) 

Another common feature between Sudan and British Africa was the 
lack of history textbooks considered suitable for indigenous secondary 
pupils. In Sudan this problem had been raised since the late 1920s and was 
recurrent until independence in 1956. The members of a commission of 
inspection on the Gordon Memorial College (the sole secondary school in 
Sudan until the 1940s) noted in 1929 that most history textbooks in use 
had been written by foreigners who knew nothing about Sudanese society 
and culture. This resulted in a constant gap between what student read in 
their books and the reality they knew outside of school.(97) A generation 
later, Smith mentioned the same problem in slightly different terms. In his 
view, history textbooks written by Europeans for European students 
presented three disadvantages: 

(1) their authors assumed a background knowledge of European 
politics, society and economics that the Sudanese did not possess; 

(2) they treated their material in a '‘narrowly British viewpoint'’, 

(3) language difficulties discouraged Sudanese students to read those 
books.(98) 

On the other hand, history textbooks written in Arabic too often 
focused on the internal history of the country from which they came from, 
notably Egypt.(99) Surprisingly, Smith did not mention Holt’s textbook on 
British and European modem history, which had been specifically 
produced for -and adapted to- Sudan secondary students in 1945.(100) 
One may also notice that at the time when the Northern and Southern 
Sudanese educational systems were still separated (before 1948), history 
textbooks designed for Southern elementary or primary schools did exist. 
Written in English by the inspector for Southern Sudanese education, they 
dealt with the history and geography of the district, the province, the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Africa, the world (which primarily meant Europe, 
secondarily Asia and America) and the British Empire.(lOl) The question 
of their effective use in schools as diverse as British, American and Italian 
missionary schools is another one that is not easily answerable. 

In British Africa, the lack of suitable history textbooks had also been 
evoked as a serious problem since the 1930s, especially by members of the 
International African Institute.(102) In the mid-1930s, the ACEC was 
urged to prepare a history course suited to secondary schools in tropical 
Africa. To be sure, there is strong evidence for the production and use of 
history textbooks and handbooks specifically designed for (British) Africa 
from the 1920s onwards.(103) Most of them may have been intended for 
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elementary or primary schools; the quality or relevance of some may have 
been judged inadequate by teachers working in the 1940s and 1950s. In 
any case, the lack of suitable history textbooks with relevant contents for 
African secondary students was still reported in Uganda in the early 
1950s.(104) In Northern Rhodesia, Hadfield noted the non-existence of 
history books dealing with pre-colonial central Africa and hence the 
difficulty to teach such a topic.(105) 

Secondary school students studied history in English throughout 
British Africa and in the Southern Sudanese Rumbek secondary school 
(founded in 1948). In Northern Sudan, secondary history teaching was 
bilingual: Middle Eastern and Sudanese history was usually taught in 
Arabic whereas African, European and world history was taught in 
English.(106) This bilingual reality varied according to the availability of 
teachers and textbooks. But educators and teachers repeatedly reported 
students’ difficulties in studying history in the English language. As early 
as 1930, the British teacher in charge of history at the Gordon College 
regretted the impossibility of providing a history course entirely in Arabic. 
He stressed that the writing of historical essays in English was very 
difficult for Sudanese students.(107) In 1955 Smith suggested easing 
language obstacles by posing two conditions prior to the appointment of 
non Arabic-speaking (mainly British) teachers: candidates had to learn 
some basic Arabic and an English-Arabic vocabulary of historical terms 
had to be compiled and made available to them.(108) Late colonial 
teachers in Northern Rhodesia were also confronted with the language 
problem. According to Hadfield, the fact that African students were 
learning history in English was a '"considerable handicap'', even if they 
had been studying English for seven years beforehand. (109) 

Sudanese and Northern Rhodesian primary schooling shared certain 
didactic conceptions and tools. Time-charts and historical plays, for 
example, were prescribed and used in schools of both countries. In Sudan, 
Holt included them in a range of recommended "practical activities" in 
which pupils would take an active part.(llO) In Northern Rhodesia, a 
British training officer of African teachers had witnessed a representation 
of the Punic Wars by sixth grade pupils. Historical episodes were played 
either in English or in vernacular languages.(lll) For Alfred J. Wills, 
plays were a highly valuable didactic tool as they could replace missing 
material (textbooks, images) and simulate historical reality in a unique 
way. In addition, he recommended the use of time-charts, models of 
historical scenes and essays on historical topics as means that could help 
pupils to memorize and understand important facts of history.(112) 
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Post-war history didactics was a field where late colonial Sudan met 
early postcolonial India. Prescribed - and sometimes practiced- -methods 
of history teaching and learning were very similar. Striking examples 
include the teaching of history through stories and the study of “great 
men” in lower grades, individual or group creative activities (drawings, 
model-making, historical plays, class discussions), the stimulation of 
pupils’ historical imagination, the linking of the historical past to daily life 
and familiar realities, and the critical discussion of historical famous 
figures.(113) It seems that history educators from both countries 
developed their didactical concepts and tools on the basis of a common set 
of references, namely official reports on British education and history 
teaching and books specialized in history didactics that had been published 
by British educators since the early twentieth century.(114) In late 
monarchical Egypt, certain creative activities used in secondary schools 
(drawing and model-making) were the very ones that were prescribed in 
Sudanese and Indian elementary schools. The influence of American 
pedagogy, in particular John Dewey’s ideas, began to penetrate Egyptian 
schooling in the 1940s and 1950s through educators such as Amir Boktor, 
Russell Galt and Abu al-Futuh Ahmad Radwan. Trained at the Teachers 
College, Columbia University, they taught at the American University in 
Cairo (Boktor and Galt) and at Ibrahim Pasha University (Radwan). All 
three argued against memorization as a learning tool and encouraged 
learning through creative activities, games, and critical thinking.(115) 
Didactic prescriptions and practices in late colonial Sudan were very 
much inspired by approaches that had been developed in Britain and the 
United States since the late nineteenth century. In elementary grades the 
teaching of history in the form of stories and creative activities (drawing, 
model-making, map-making, exhibitions, historical plays) owed much to 
the Anglo-Saxon school tradition.(116) The study of the historical past 
through a selection of “greaf’ men and women, the emphasis on 
chronology, the attempt to allow pupils to tame history through concrete 
examples taken from familiar settings, the willingness to develop their 
historical imagination and their ability to historicize conceptions and 
practices, and the effort to connect historical with geographical 
knowledge, were all characteristics of British theories - and sometimes 
practices - of history teaching from the early twentieth century on.(117) 
What strikingly differentiated Sudan from Britain was the nature of history 
teaching prescriptions and their desired implementation in the field. 
Sudan’s late colonial educators were not ready to abandon history teachers 
to their fate. The position of men such as Haywood, Salih and Holt was far 
removed from metropolitan laissez-faire. At the elementary and 
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intermediate levels, they provided Sudanese teachers with very detailed 
and precise instmctions.(118) The aims, contents, and methods of history 
teaching were clearly defined. Did such a highly directive policy stem 
from a condescending attitude towards Sudanese teachers? It is difficult to 
say. What is certain is that colonial educators were deeply involved in the 
development and implementation of reformed history teaching practices 
after the war. It is thus tempting to argue that in the field of history 
didactics, the colony was “more metropolitan than the metropole”. Indeed, 
didactic tools initially developed in Britain were transposed, and 
reworked, in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. However, whereas they were 
meticulously prescribed in the colony, they were only vaguely 
recommended in the metropole.(II9) In post-war Sudan, the educational 
process that was expected to unfold in elementary schools was planned in 
minute detail. Instructions from history educators were conveyed through 
a unique set of textbooks that was spread across the country. By contrast, 
British teachers benefitted from considerable freedom under the general 
direction of the Board of Education. 


Conclusion: Sudan as an In-Between Space 
in the Late British Empire? 

In the administrative, political and cultural spheres, post-war Sudan 
was located half-way between British-ruled African colonies and 
protectorates and the two semi-independent and independent 
“heavyweights” of the British Empire, Egypt and India. The same 
argument can be made in the field of school history. Late colonial Sudan 
shared with other regions of British Africa two important features: the 
dominance of translocal (ancient Mediterranean and modem European) 
history in secondary syllabi, which stemmed from both practical and 
ideological motives (the lack of sources and textbooks on local history and 
a hierarchization of types of history beneficial to metropolitan or translocal 
history); the social stratification of teaching staff along colonial 
hierarchies of knowledge and know-how. On the other hand, Sudan was 
closer to Egypt regarding the teaching of Islamic history and “nationalisf ’ 
framings of school historical narratives. This may be surprising given the 
difference in the political status of the two countries. Whereas Egypt 
enjoyed a significant measure of independence, especially in internal 
matters such as education, Sudan was still under tight British control in the 
late 1940s. But the dual nature of Condominium mle and the growth of a 
“paternalist-progressive” form of imperialism in post-war British Africa 
explain to a considerable extent the ideological framing of Sudanese 
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school narratives: these presented an “anti-imperialist” reading of 
Sudanese history where the imperialist power was Egypt rather than 
Britain. Sudan shared with India a concept that was absent from Egyptian 
school history: world history. This nebulous notion was used on the basis 
of common references, namely history books published in Britain in the 
1920s. On the didactic side, late colonial Sudanese school history was very 
much inspired by British and American approaches associated with 
“progressive education”.(120) A number of Indian educators also 
advocated “learning by doing” methods. Drawings, models, maps, 
exhibits, and plays were all viewed as crucial activities for getting pupils 
to imagine, tame, memorize and understand the historical past while 
developing their creativity, expression, and capacities for teamwork. 

Reconnecting the Sudan’s particular trajectory with British imperial 
history in the critical years of post-war colonial dismantlement, this article 
will hopefully open the way for further research in this direction. To 
modem Sudanese studies it can contribute insights from the wider world to 
which Sudan belonged for half of the twentieth century. On the other end, 
the historiography of the British Empire can only be enriched by 
comparative works that take into account territories of various size, legal 
status, geographical location, and social makeup. Both diachronic and 
synchronic analyses are vital to improve our understanding of the 
historical connections between the whole and its parts, as well as between 
the different fragments of empire. 
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Appendix 1: 

History Syllabi in Various Sudanese Secondary Schools 
at the Eve of Independence (1954-1955) 
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Appendix 2: 

Official History Syllabi in Egyptian Public Education 
(1945-1946) 


Stage 

grade 

2"** grade 

3*^*^ grade 

4“’ grade 

Elementary 

- 

Pharaonic 

Egypt 

Islamic 

History, 

Ottoman 

Conquest, 

Mamluk 

Egypt 

Egypt; 
Napoleon's 
Campaign 
^ 1922 

Primary 

- 

- 

Egypt: 

Pharaonic 

Era, Greco- 
Roman Era, 
Early Islam 

Egypt: 

Mamluk 

Era^ 

Present 

Secondary 

Pharaonic 
Egypt, 
Ancient 
Greece 
and Rome 

Islamic 
History ^ 
Mamluk 

Era 

European 

Renaissance, 

Ottoman 

Empire, 

French and 

American 

Revolutions 

Modem 

Egypt 


Source: Matthews R. D. and Akrawi M., 1949, p. 43, 51, 58, 59. 
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Appendix 3: 

Prescribed History Syllabi 
for Indian Public Schools (1951) 



*ReeommendedTextbook: 

Van Eoon Henrik W., The Story of Mankind. Eondon: George G Harrap & Co, 
1922, XXVIII + 492 p. 
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**Recommended Textbooks: 

Wells Herbert G, The Outline of History: Being a Plain History of Life and 
Mankind. London: Newnes, 1919-1920, 2 voL 
Carter E. H. and C. K. Ogden, General History in Outline and Story. London: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1938, 288 p. 

Ikin R. G., A Pageant of World History: An Outline of the History of the World. 

London: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1928 (1940^), 270 p. 

Hoyland John S., A Brief History of Civilization. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1925. 

Corke Helen, Class Books of World History. Book III: The Adventurers. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1935. 

Pearee Frederiek G, Footprints on the Sands of Time: A Survey of Human History 
as Marked by the Lives of Great Men and Women. London: H. Milford, 1941, 
304 p. 

Source: Ghose K. D., 1951, p. 31, 46-48, 50-51. 
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Appendix 4: 

Official History Syllabi 
for British Secondary Schools (1952) 


grade 

Prehistory, Aneient Civilizations or Medieval History 

2^^ grade 

Tudors and Stuarts 

3^^ grade 

History of England in the 19^^ eentury, some 

Ameriean and Imperial History 

4^^ grade 

History of England and Europe in the 19^^ eentury 

5^^ grade 

idem 


Source: Ministry of Edueation, Teaching History. Edueation Pamphlet, No. 23. 
Eondon: His Majesty’s Stationery Offiee, 1952, 89 p., quoted in Sylvester D., 
1994, p. 11. 




